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THE CHILD IN MODERN SOCIETY: 


SIGMUND ENGEI begins his book ‘*The 
ts of Child Protectio1 with the 


nt: ‘‘In the struggle for existence 


the nations, that nation is the victor 
nsists of the gréatest number of 
ils best endowed with bodily, 
ind moral health. No national 
in resist the attacks of others if its 
| strength is comparatively small.’’ 
1 to this view children must be 
‘ted in order that the state may be 
rious. The place of the child in the 
societies which look at things this 
that of prospective cannon fodder. 
ole being eries out against such a 
National existence is not the end 
means to the life of individuals. 
not exist that the United States 
may be. It exists that we may be. Men 
ot work animals owned by masters 
who have the power at will to send them to 
the slaughter. 
The 


earth is a struggle between two radically 


great war which is now devastating the 


opposed conceptions of life. between two 
irreconcilable philosophies. Their opposi- 
tion is as old as Sparta and Athens. The 
he conceives man as belonging to the state, 
as its personal property, with which its 
officers may do what they please; the other 
conceives the state as belonging to the men 
who compose it as an instrument designed 
to minister to their needs, an organization 
to secure for all of us certain things which 
are indispensable to each of us which we 
can not secure for ourselves, 

1An ad 
Agencies, Los Ar geles, Calif 


lress before the Council of Social 
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This great war is s 
all living folks, for t] 
they believe men art 
really is, what st 
citizens, and | 
states Ther s 
gladly with a p { Yy 
devotion threw ‘ 
arms of Moloch. M 
men had made and s 
state which Is an « t 
to the totality S ] 
people exist for and wl 
them is an idol If 
countless hecatombs \ 
to their death as i 
went to their death as | 
the old gods of Mexico 
us abjure the worship 
a heavy toll of lives 
are no longer made of 
are gods made by fals 
ever men Say that life is 
but life, whenever they 
for the state, for conquest 


glory, fer art for art’s s 


for knowledge’s sake 


Tl 1) 


Tr 


the abstractions which me! 


made into cods and to wh 


a greater reality than t 


lives possess, they are 1n 


inhuman, debasing an 


which the world has kr 


are to be high 


pri sts 


are given power by our 


the rest of men to give 


we may worship the fa 


serve 


better 








in whatever way 


that 


ho 
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Kor unless life is ¢ a holy thing 
an end in itself not i he ‘vice of 


thine but life 


any- 
it is plain that non-existence 
iS much to be pre ferred et us disavow 
creates 


the superiority of that man 


to man its creator lern society does 
lot exist to glorify states or to do the will 


kings Childre 


of medievally 

have a value to society quite apart from th 
fact they will grow into soldiers or will give 
birth to soldiers. Our philosophy of the 


the child 


regard his life as an 


place of in modern society must 


end in itself, not a 
means to anything which is not a means to 
t. The false philosophy of the state which 
has grown up in Germany with the hideous 
which we see must be de- 


consequences 


The earth will not be a fit place 


for children to grow up in until it is eradi- 


Str ry ed. 


It is difficult to believe in the value 


in the 


cated. 
of life 
human life so little 


midst of a world which values 
Ilow bitterly have we 
been imposed upon when we thought and 
talked about being civilized while men went 
their 

the 


tT men 


about with this awful thing up 


] 


sleeves. A vast regeneration of 


tutions 


indes d | 


thoughts, practises and insti 
such 


( 
ee 


is necessary that there may 
a thing as ¢civilization. 

In this our land we run little risk of 
deceived by a false philosophy of 
We know well that 
our institutions exist to serve us, not we to 
that we 
We 


shall maintain them because they serve us. 


being 
what the state is. very 


serve them. This does not mean 


shall not maintain them with our lives. 


But we shall not assume that they are in- 


expressibly precious in themselves no 


matter what they do, that they are God’s 
appointed way for all men to live and that 
it is our sacred duty to offer every man who 
exists the choice between letting us regu- 
late his life or taking up the sword. The 
thing that we exist for is the good life of 


each one of us. The child has no other rea- 
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that he 


abundantly 


than may 


have it Our pr 


‘cuarantee it to him. 
with the influences which mak« 
t away from him the 
That hi 
must see to it that he 


Much, 


of our people to the we 


‘> Keep 


truection may havi 


s safeguar 


perhaps mos 


due to inability to image their 
There are an’ of them 
done to them reaches into the y 
after we go hence that 

itself known to us. 
Strange ly curious thir 
} 


Life is a 
consulted 
and all { 


and plans, all of the little work 


elnYg 


come here without 
‘re for but a little time 
do, all our anticipations and our 
sires to make of earth a better pla 
Improve the condition of men live 
could Ol 


in our ¢hildren If we 


the human pathos of our lot, if 


but feel our own dependence 
for living for 

here, | 

solicitous for their well being. Ir 
Plato tells us that 
‘*must cling to the eternal life of t 


by leaving behind him his children’ 


young 


more be 


the ‘‘Laws’’ 


dren so that they may minister t 
his place’ (773 E). By ministei 
God he meant that the children sh 
on making straight what the p 
tried to make straight, ennobling 
had tried to 


what he had tried to perfect and g 


parent ennoble, pe! 


what he had sought to glorify. T! 
for | 


to be a secular ministration | 


not divide his world into things sa 


things profane. They are to carry 


work for us, to keep alive what 


undertaken. 
The child is born into this world 
which he must ¢ar 


man purposes 











me \ 


IS St 


i 


is 


lt 
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He is an innumerable company 
ery existence is apt to escape us. 
e if we can image their existence. 
hor of the ‘‘Invisible Playmate’’ 
in this fashion the vision of chil- 
‘+h a quaint old German poet calls 
the title of the ‘‘First Day at 


e world—and all under it, too, when 
comes—the children are trooping to 
e great globe swings round out of the 
sun; there is always morning some 
forever in this shifting region of the 
the good Altegans see the little ones 
companies and groups, couples 
solitary figures; for they all seem to 
heavenly light upon them. He sees 
try lanes and rustic villages; on 


inds, where narrow brown foot tracks 


e expanse of green waste, and occasion- 


vk hovers overhead, or a mountain-ash 
scarlet berries above the huge fallen 
by the Druids in the days of old; 


on the hillsides [‘‘ trails of 


ip 
little feet 
e grass’’ he observes], in the woods, 
ping-stones that cross the brook in the 
ge the sea cliffs and on the wet ribbed 


sees them in the erowded streets of 


ties, in small rocky islands, in places far 


; 


vor 


re the sea is known only as a strange 
The morning-side of the planet is alive 
one hears pattering footsteps every- 
nd as the vast continents sweep ‘‘ easter- 
f the high shadow which reaches beyond 
and as new nations, with their cities 

res, their fields, woods, mountains and 
rise up to the morning-side, lo! fresh 
still fresh troops, and yet again fresh 
‘these small school going people of the 
smallest lad as he crosses the home- 
hat morning is a Columbus steering to 


ld, to a Golden Indies that truly lies 


hevond the sunset. He is a little Ulysses 


bound on a long voyage, where-through 


thou dear Heaven, past the Calypso Isles 


y-shores lest he perish miserably.’’ 


s schoolgoing pageant daily follows 


n his course. 


turn from this image to another, A 


f mine some time ago projected a 
of edueation which unfortunately 


he has not completed. This history was to 
be upon a new plan. It was to be made up 
of different volumes, each one of which 
would trace the history of the particular 
aspect of school work of which it treated 
from the earliest recorded beginnings to the 
present time. One volume was to be de- 
voted to the history of the school house, an- 
other to the history of school administra- 
tion, another to the growth of courses of 
study, another to teachers, the last and to 
my mind the most fascinating was to be a 
history of school children in all the ages, 
What would I not give for such a priceless 
book, a volume which would enable us to 
see the generations as they started upon 
the course of life, to note the esteem in 
which their parents held them, to observe 
the care with which they nurtured them 
and the influences with which they sur 
rounded them and the ideals which they 
formed for them. ‘‘The greatest rever 
ence,’” says Juvenal, ‘‘ is due to a child.”’ 
If we had such a history of the children it 
would indeed tell us how men regarded 
themselves, what visions of the future they 
loved to dwell on, and what deep signif 
icance life seemed to them to hold. For in 
planning for the welfare of the children 
men most consciously project their own 
deepest hopes and most intimately reveal 
their own souls. When we deliberate about 
them we are attempting to shape the very 
structure of to-morrow, to select the sam- 
ples of lives which we most want shall be, 
and in this conscious effort to create the 
kind of men and women who shall come 
after us and profit by our mistakes as well 
as our successes it is given us to make the 
nearest approach to the divine creativeness 
which frail mortals are allowed to make 
What then do we want for the children ? 
First of all that they shall be well born 
not fated by their parents to a life of phys- 


ical and mental defectiveness. Idiocy, alco- 


4 
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holism and syphilis must not be allowed to that they are a serious social] 
reproduce themselves. ‘‘The device for it is not clear just how that pr 
humanity must be,’’ savs Engel, ‘‘not nat- be solved But the helpless 
ural selection, but artificial selection— means socially use] 
eugenices!’’ We did not require the war to producers 
show us that we are | ut a beginning They eall for care 
Any one who has __ for kindliness on th 
noted the care with which men breed am- the strong. If mig! 
mals and plants and the want of care which they do not possess mig 
they show in the breeding of children, must under. But fortunately 
have arrived at the conclusion that they working theory of most nat 
either value the plants and animals and do - still believe that it is the p 
not value their children or that their intel- are blessed, not the war-makers 
is so weak and feeble that thev do ful, not the merciless, the poor ins 
he fact that the principles’ the arrogant, the meek and 
of breeding which apply to the plants and will have a care aga t bre 
the animals apply to the children also. The bloody house of life and und 
eugenists must simplify their program; law. If we wish men to valu 
when they reduce it to manageable terms not soon take liberties with it 
unite with them to put it into Society does not want t 
present they defeat their cause’ tives and must do all in 
our cause too by claiming a larger’ vent their multiplication 
lve than they really possess and by children is a high birth ra 
not devoting themselve ngle mindedly Is mere fertility of the stoe 
on which would  inerease of the population 


brine about the segregation or if need be tue Here again if the end 


Me asexualization of all individuals who ereation of a viectorio 


belone to the classes whose children are of the nation to whie 
eertain to be blighted by their heredity. size of the army 
What is wanted at first is enlightenment, n battle, we must answer ves 
but that enlightenment must lead to rate is necessary in order that v 
eoereion, plenty of soldiers and ‘‘rea 
Shall society revert to the ancient prac tional aspirations.’’ But if 
tise of examining all who are born and __ interested that the state shall h 
pic ¢ out those children who are not fit lation of good quality rather tl 
to live and putting them to death? ‘‘When merely our answer must be no 
such children for one reason or another, sive number of births will m 
find their way into the world, they should — ration in the quality of the sto 
be quickly and painlessly destroyed,’’ national aspirations toward"¥ he 
writes Engel. Such children, he thinks, are of existence, greater individual 
high-grade eretins, idiots and the grossly a better social order, clea 
deformed. They ean never become usefui happier lives and a progressi\ 
members of society and to-day the refine of justice will be thwarted 
ments of medical skill preserve them to a apparent to every Americat 


life of martyrdom. It must be confessed to which we are devoted ar 











jirth rate but rather by the quality 
fe which we are able to secure for 
ldren. 
quality of their life is in large part 
ned by social hereditvy—by the kind 
mes they grow up in—by the nurture 
attends them in the earliest years. 
nning is the most important period 
ease of a young and tender nature 
readily takes the stamp which may 
pressed upon it. Which are the most 
rtant years in the child’s welfare? 
nanimous answer of all the great 
rs, Plato, Aristotle, Quintilian and 
the modern day, is that the early 
ir most decisive. The psycho- 
sis of the Freud school would have 
erstand that a child who grows up 
me in which mother and father are 
v quarreling can not have a nor- 
mperament or a happy life. He is 
} suffer the penalties of emotional 
nd tear. Ilis teeth are literally on 
| his nerves in a jangle. So that it 
s a very great difference to him 
hout his entire life what kind of an 
here surrounded him in his infaney. 
hardly make too much of this 
Plato seems to have been quite right 
sisting that the breezes of beauty and 
must blow over the souls of the 
that the poets must create the 
of the noble character or make no 
among us, that the other craftsmen 
put a stop to embodying the charac- 
vhich is ill-disposed, intemperate, il- 
land improper in their pictures, their 
ngs or the other products of theif 
itsmanshfp on pain of being debarred 
working among us if they do not, for 
ung must not be nurtured upon 
es of badness which little by little feed 
intil they gather a huge evil in their 
The graceful and the beautiful 
their surroundings, bringing them 
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unconsciously both to likeness and to 
friendship with the law of beauty 

Some years ago Maurice Hewlett wrote 
an article which appeared in the ‘* Ning 
teenth Century and After,’’ in which he 
suggested that as England already had a 
bureau of standards where the standard 
inch, foot, yard, pound, gallon and bushel 
are kept, where reference to them may be 
made to correct the falseness and inacecu- 
racy of the measures of commerce, she 
should also institute a bureau of social 
standards. Let a fine child be chosen, he 
said, and kept at Westminster and when 
ever bills are introduced in Parliament let 
those who propose them be required to ta 
them to the fine child at Westminster and 
weigh them against him. If he falls in th 
scale let the measure be rejected. If hi 
rises let it be approved If we weighed 
social conditions in terms of the fine child 
much that is proposed would have to }y 
rejected and much that exists would ha 
to be repaired. Yet he is the social stand 
ard. Our whole duty can be summed up 
in the effort to make of this world a fit 
place for him to live in. Take this stand 
ard into any city or into any country p 
and by its aid you will soon find eond 
tions which ery aloud for remedy. Ther 
are the tenements without pure air and 
sunlight. He can not grow in them. There 


are foul unsanitary surroundings. He ean 







not ex in them. There is unspeakable 


disord hideous ugliness, a deeaying 
countrggide, a city distriet which is a dump 
heap. WW hat kind of breezes blow over the 
souls of the children from these places? 
Worse, far worse than the menace of 
physical surroundings utterly uncared for 


and run down, is the disorder and despair 


of the persons who are his mod who give 
him the only suggestions which come to 
him and standardize his conduct and his 


taste. If one allows himself to think of 
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this world, for a moment, simply as a place 
for children to grow up in, his heart sinks 
at the thought of its blighting unfitness and 
the lack of vigorous effort on the part of 
all of us who are alive to make it fit for 
them. The time will come when conditions 
will be arranged to promote their welfare, 
when Plato’s prophetic dream of an en- 
vironment of pleasant places ordered and 
beautified to safeguard the souls of the 
young will come true. There is no gain- 
saying that children suffer much from 
thi re 


ings in which they are brought up, from 


ders, from the despairing surround- 


] 


the penury and want of hovel and garret. 


and from the brutish ignoranee and filthi- 
ness of mind which not infrequently at 
tend them ()y mav not bye ipie T Tee 


with Jean Jaeques, that they are born good 
and everywhere become bad because so 
ciety makes them so, but he ean at least 


admit that they are born to take the s imp 


of the influences that play upon them and 
that these influences are not infrequently 
harmful 

Quintihan complains of ‘ta blind and 
indolent negligence on the part of pare nts.°’ 


It happens far too o 
the natural enemys of the child In state 
institutions there are groups of children 
Whose parents have not taken pains to 
housebr 


lesson should be taught. As a result they 


eak them at the time when that 


grow up almost like pariahs in conditions 
which no normal child should be allowed 
to continue to make for himself Society. 
as a Whole, is not without its responsibility 


for the lot of the child, but parents are the 

specially deputed guardians of the chil 

dren. Their task is a heavy one and one 

which they almost always are frank to con- 

fess seems to them too difficult for accom 

plishment. Every mother would at times 
' 


send her child to the state institution if she 


eould do it as easily as her neighbor who 





back when he has proven hims 
worthy, says a 


The busin¢ ss of 


a responsibility which 


There seems to bi 


parents should 1 


atter the \ have 


be compulsory for six mont! 


Having provided f 


be helped in our early vei 


marred and ma med he 


cently there was a tooth 
Park in which h 
school children took part, 


was to impress the need for the 


the stress which 
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ildren have been sent to an early 


ng to put upon these matters. 


ter a brief life made miserable by 
sis simply because they were not 
reathing lessons and taught to use 
Again how 


ngs properly? many 


fered from eve strain, from ear 


rom adenoids and how many have 
lowed to indulge in play or work 
rave them defective hearts to suffer 
is long as they lived. The health of 

the health of the 


to such an extent that modern society 


d determines 


it must bend its energies to con- 
efforts in this direction. 
ern society feels that the education 
hildren is its supreme constructive 
Its laws forbidding child labor, 
attendance at school, training 
irefully supervising teachers, setting 
funds for the erection of elaborate 
buildings, providing an elementary 
on and after it high school or trade 
all, the 


s of its solicitude that each child may 


tion for are some of evi- 
instruction. 
of the 


war a 


his right to 
is been called the 
and until the declaration of 
vo it seemed to be rightly named. It 


iaranteed 


century 


fair now to go down in history as the 
tury of disaster. At any rate it is clear 
nothing will prevent the destruction of 
tion and the complete extinction of 
ress but such a world wide rectification 
iman intentions as only a completer 
m to education can bring about. 
re, | think, upon the eve of the great- 
incational revival that the world has 
It will be an education, however, 
s not primarily materialistic. It 
have for its prime purpose the culture 
iman ideals. 
have not spoken of the great system of 
neles by which society seeks to redeem 
socially unfit and to restore them to 


‘ 
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1 have 


rlook the m 


social fitness. It is not that 


gotten them that I ov: 


cause I regard them all as remed 


purely custodial for those who 


tive at existing to undo 


birth, or 


results which defective homes, 


schools, and a social life which is e: 

and indifferent to its own welfare produce 
The agencies which exist to do repair work 
the 


pair 


can not compare in importance with 


Which exist to make such rv 


avenecies 


work unnecessary. It is upon the construe 


tive forces of that our attention 


socrety 
If one 


homes and the 


must be fixed. eould bring it 


that the schools ; 
opinion itself should do their duty 
would be little need for juvenil 
reform schools and prisons in 
ERNEST 
ILARVARI 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE COURSE 
OF STUDY THROUGH ORGANI- 
ZATION 


THE existing course of study in any 
school is really and practically determined 
The absolute 
of the chil 
dren to learn and by what the ec 
tolerate. The 
tive law render necessary the inclusion of 
that | 


therwise be 
Tradition, 


by several component forces 
limits are set by the capacity 
mmunity 
will 


requirements of pos! 


certain elements might « 
slighted. 


powerful factor in determining the sequence 


however. is the most 


and method of handling sub} 


This 


stantly 


factor is the one that 
modifving by organi 
is to certain improvements that can be made 


in existing courses of study organiza- 
tion that [I am privileged t rect 
thought to-day. I shall begin 


ing what organization really means 


your 
by explain- 
The Greeks used a term from which our 


word organ and all its derivatives come. 


By this term they meant a whole made up 
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of functionally related parts. It applied 
to a thing made up of a number of other 
units, which wouldn’t really be units at all 
if it were not for their connection with each 
other. It was just this connected-together- 
ness that constituted the unity. A growing 
plant is an organism, but a stone is not. 
The latter can be divided and subdivided, 
ad infinitum, and still be stone. but a violet 
thus violently treated, ceases to be a violet. 
The atomic theory inclines one to think of 
qualities as dependent upon mass and sum 
mation. The organie theory inclines one 
to think that qualities are our human way 
of recognizing connected-together-ness. 

The course of study is our name for a 
croup of mental experiences which we hope 
will be re-constructed, re-lived by the chil- 
dren who attend school. It is a large 
grroup,—and we sometimes call it knowledge 
and doing. Whatever we name it, we 
can’t get away from the fact that the 
school work is only a part of the child’s 
life and edueation. And the first question 
we must answer is: What relation should 
the course of study bear to the extra- 
schoolroom life of the child? Any one who 
gives the matter thought will conelude that 
the school should (1) amplify, clarify and 
make available for use at will those ele 
ments of experience that the child brings to 
school; (2) use these primary images as a 
basis for extending the mental horizon of 
the child so that he moves outward and 
forward towards mental citizenship in the 
world; and (3) by means of this wider 
vision and deeper insight prepare the child 
for a more efficient living in the here and 
the now as well as in those days when the 
school shall no longer control him. 

If this interpretation of the relationship 
between the course of study and the extra- 
schoolroom life of the child be correct, we 
are great sinners indeed, for most of our 


courses of study are built on the idea of the 


logical development of the subject 
We may be rid of the books whi 
with a definition of the subje t 
main divisions, but we are not rid 


idea which dominated those hb 


seem not to realize that the child js 


plorer, and we tend to treat him 
Were a surveyor. I went recent 
suggestion of a superintendent, 
some fine teaching in a seventh gr 
lesson in arithmetic was just 
the teacher in assigning the 
we Now, you study these definitio 
and to-morrow, in elass, we will s 
ean work some of the prob! 
erammar eclass was called, and 
minutes teacher and pupils kept 
imated give and take on the di 
volved in a schematic analysis 
and their properties. The assigm 
the next day was to pick out th 
and proper nouns in a series 
tences, 

The order in this room iS 
The teacher was a human humar 
The children were respectful and 


They tried and succeeded fairly i 


there was absolutely no relation 


what they were learning in s 
what they were living outsick 

If the thing aimed at is the dim 
ness of meaning that comes w 
mastery of abstract definition, 
may be defensible. But even so, |! 
such school work ever connect its 
any dynamie way with life? 
doesn’t connect itself up in this 
really worth the money that it cost 


~ 


jection has been made to maintai 


public expense four years of club 
college—and an equally valid ob} 
lie against many a schoolroom 

We are strong on authority des} 
democracy. We want a text-book 


by a man who knows his subject up 


t 
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-'s degrees, but we never look up his 


hat is known. look up an 


experience. This handicap must 
recome. One is reminded of the ex- 
by the minister who had 
| his text three 
ve repeated my text three times be 


given 
times. He said: 
| shall not have oceasion to refer to 
''? The text-book is really a sum- 
written usually for critical review 
‘higher-ups’’ and not at all suited 
needs of an explorer, a stumbler, as 


} 


ld really is. This handieap can 


overcome by organization—by 


up a series of relationships from 


ntendent down to the class teacher, 


reanization of related elements such 


growth and development of the 


matter of greatest concern. 


s the 
one who spends time with his own 
or observes the children of other 


ntimately and with open eyes, can 


to have observed how the life ex- 
activities of chil 


When chil 


alert to make a skating rink, what 


es nterests and 


| to certain subjects. 


teacher not teach about liquids, 
the molecular 
It is this failure to utilize 


nd gases.—and even 
of heat? 
<periences of children as material and 
for teaching that accounts for the 
progress of most children in school 
is well as lack of interest in much that 


Here, 


nn of the extreme power of forget 


ool does. also, we find ex- 


ss shown on examinations. Any ex- 
tion that shows a large percentage of 
ires is prima facie evidence of poor 
¢—of teaching that didn’t connect, 
lidn’t amplify, that didn’t do any- 
but kill time and put the mind to 
that we 


r see anything, however near it may be 


merson somewhere says ean 


ur eyes, unless and until we are men- 
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And when 
tally ready for it, we 
and ‘‘the 
dream.’’ 


tally ready for it 
rrasp 
time when we knew 
good sen 


This 1S 


pedagogy, a crood SeTiS¢ 
agogy that most wr 
dreamed of. I am we 


not have a generation of text-book 


hew 
I am also well aware 
that children in school 
from third to on 


But the point I wis! 


writers all at < 
must use text-books 


one 


superintendent an 
to outcomes, ti 
tained by 

than to a segment of 
end in itself 
children, the organization 
riences of childret 
glow of feeling and 


be regarded as more important 


course of study however sacred 


may be. For be ve assured that 


matter of mental re 


eation is a 


by individual minds rather t) 

mastery of the gymnastics of teacl 

fail to utilize the 
which the child brings with him 
fail 
ought to be 


And just because we 
experience 
to school, we to get him 
as he 
citizenship in the world. We opi: 
repine that the child doesn’t see thi 
are afar off from him We sl 


and vet he 


does t 


tures 
just because he dot sn't rea 
the 


winter | 


into pictures and 


had a 


bile fever and | 


severe 
indulas 
for myself and family 
chauffeur and, of course 
how to run the machin 
—and bought the best book on ft market 
on ‘‘The Care and Running of an Automo 
bile.’’ 


to understand the chapters ot 


My previous experienc d me 


enyvine 
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The carbureter, the timing gears, the cam 
shaft, to 
one afternoon to a garage and bought two 


~ « 


were mere words me I went 


hours of a mechanic’s time. I asked ques- 
tions and he answered and demonstrated. 
And when 
it, 


wasn't cer- 


I then went back to my book. 
| finally bought 
to 


a ear and took hold of 


I was abl run it even if I 
tain about stopping it 

I cite this personal experience not only to 
illustrate a point, but also to eall your at- 
tention to the fact that mental citizenship 

world is usually far more remote 
marginal with the child than was the 
of It fol- 


lows that the reading of past experiences 


and 
running an automobile with me 
into the non-present is more necessary, if 
possible, with the child than in my personal 
Case 
Just this winter I have seen the mental 
efforts of a seven-year-old boy to master the 
ot 


eleven-vear-old girl to form som 


an Eskimo igloo and of an 
notion of 
and 
movement 


eonstruction 


the daily life of people in old Rome, 
The 


Is not spontaneous, 


I know whereof I speak. 


outward and forward 
it is not accomplished when images are 
definite and elear. 


tion on which the superstructure is to be 


This is only the founda- 


built: and even though the footings be of 
concrete they do not constitute a building. 
to that 
greatly in need of organization to help us 
this field, that 


what remote are 


Therefore, it seems me we are 


in organization indicates 
to to 


course of study that indicates what is to be 


things we v0.—a 


mastered as permanent acquisition and 
also, perhaps in parallel columns, what is to 
be appreciated,—what is to be felt and con- 
nected up with definitely known things. 
Our psychology, our pedagogy, and our 
philosophy seem to have confirmed us in 
the belief that all education is a matter of 
focal consciousness. We have been willing 


to accept this because it most readily lends 
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itself to exact tests. In a last 
however, we know that what com 
from the 
foeal 


ot 


mind margin when 


thing is determines abso] 


amount meaning to the foe 


This emphasis rather, exe 
phasis on the has led to 
original cy, 

tiveness. It hi given 


our pul 
edge a certain cast-iron quality 
to a desirable mobility 
these marginal conn 
in the matter of defin 
kind of 


need to learn, and to 


iteness 
: raved ; a 
couraged a rormalism 


that Wwe MUST so eondition the ¢ 


goes beyond his actual experiet 


Images connected therewith. out 


forward into a mental 
world. 
Immediately, pract 
to this view. It would leave 
disturbed on his natal rock 


} 


know of the valu s of transp! i! 


in oyster culture. There are thos 
that citizenship has no meaning 
confines of our own countrys 
agogical parallels assert that 
learns to live effect vely in his ow 
ment, all will be well. This narrow 


for it is nothing else than 


hess 


ophy of the oyster who knows 


natal rock—is a powerful force 
it iS em! od ed in the soc al 


fought agai 


wy? 
Cot 


a group. It must be 


fights against a 


plague, 
death is its only consequent. 

We know, beyond all possibilit 
that 


eonseiousness tel 


troversy, 
motor 


wants to write, I know that the 


ship at school has been more tha! 


cular exercise. It has set som: 


Within him. He is not merely ¢ 


able to write when he grows up, 


put into pi 


Srna ¢ 
1rii 


If my small boy, on ecomu 


thi 


} 
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yw, and he needs to do it, and he course of study, like th 
Every intelligent parent’s heart . 
when there is this sort of a hang noves. The ord 
from the day’s work. When a 
study lesson in third grade in Feb 
ls the pupils to make home plans 
den in the spring, it has been 
cessful, for it has taken experi- 
worked it over into life motive 
‘e of such motived doing, it progressively for 
whether the child can name_ different levels 
parts of a plant or not. Hk 
zed and God will forgive 


1IOW the definition of 


| seriousness and with no ecriti- 
sn't this sort of thing ‘‘the last 
first was made’’? And aren’t 
in our courses of study, of 
extra-schoolroom things 
by the children? I should is never 
to any hard and fast list of ! Ther 
issignments, but I should wel 
irse of study that was rich in sug 
of this sort. Here, again. it is a 
ranization, of getting these re 
vs into relation. In this matter, ness of mastery 
| superintendents have mutual logical idea is to know 
es. It is gratifying to note the fundamental processes 
related home work that some proceeding to denomi 
school children are doing. If you tions; to know all 
cases down, you will find organi- earth before proce 
< of every one of them. continents, to know 
summarize: We have found that the’ tives and pronouns 
study, the chief agency of the = study of the verb 
should (1) amplify experience; (2 as an impossibility 
he mental horizon of the child; and premature attempts a 
immediate and future con ical formule, which, in 
(nd we have seen, too. that organiza interest and formalism 
from the superintendent down to the trouble is lack of organ 


; 


icher, must provide consciously and matter in the 


lv for these three things in order Those who make courses of 


none be neglected. see clearly and impress upo 
+ 


it in all that has been said under actually do the class-room 


‘ee headings is the idea that the course of study is simply a meat 
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the end being the progressive increment of 
insight into and fulness of participation in 
life. This is identical with the purpose of 
the school. The school, as an institution, 
can have no less inclusive aim than has the 
social life which supports it. Nor can the 
ends to be achieved by and through any sub- 
ject of the curriculum be less inclusive than 
the aims of the school, 

If this be true, we are more in need of 
organization of subject-matter than we are 
of reorganization. If this be true, the tradi- 
tional ideals of what should be accom- 
plished in arithmetic are almost wholly 
erroneous. If it should be found, for in- 
stance, that the extra-schoolroom life of the 
child doesn’t prepare him for the study of 
partial payments, that the study of partial 
payments in the school does not broaden his 
mental horizon, and that it doesn’t even 
awaken any curiosity about the world about 
him, then partial payments will have to dis- 
appear from those grades in which it fails 
to educate. But it is inconceivable that we 
should ever get very far by such surgery as 
is suggested. The points already mentioned 
furnish us with standards in terms of which 
we may select the materials for a course of 
study and determine their sequence. And 
this is what we must do. We must not 
simply chop off this, that and the other 
thing from the course of study, but must 
proeced, in the way indicated by demon- 
strated principles, to organize anew the 
work which the school is to undertake. 

And in this planning we should remem- 
ber that freight may be carried by pack 
horse, wagon, boat, train or truck. They 
used to say in southern Indiana: ‘‘ There 
are more ways of killing a cat than to choke 
it to death on butter.’’ The point is that 
a variety of experiences may be utilized 
in teaching any generalization, and that, 
consequently, there are different methods 
of approach. Which method is best can only 


be determined by trial, and ever 
have no certainty that it ean 
strated. There is something in ft] 
ment and type of mind of th 
enters into the teaching in a 
mental way Any requirems 
method that Oppose this basal 
ment are foredoomed to fai 
that successful teachers of sv 
first to get their pupils to keep 
water, then to make progress. T 
off of irrelevant motions and refi: 
skill are things to be acquired 
To attempt at first to swim as 
does is to fail utt rly. The para 
illustration is all-importan 
point of organization. Orgar 
be pragmatically conscious of tl} 
of education as a process of so 
ment and must be constantly 
itself the same pedagogy that it 
in the schoolroom, Organizatior 
nite responsibility for growt!] 
power just as truly as the teac! 
sible for growth in mental p 
dren, Perfect teachers are per! 
rare, in proportion to num! 
perfect supervisors 

Again, organization has pla 
in these later days a new res] 
There was a time when public 
efficacy of public-school educat 


ple from asking questions about 


of school work. That day is past 
ever gone. The publie must be 

to what the school is attempting t 
must be taken into partnership n t 
est of all undertakings. When 
had merely to train the child in t 
the school arts, and even when 

it had to teach certain definite s 
human knowledge, it could well 


monastic. But now, when it is ¢! 


the responsibility of nurturing 


ing the whole child, when noth 
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en to it, it must cooperate with all 


vencies of education. This respon- 
is primarily one that devolves upon 
The relation of its effective 
m to the course of study is too 


iT10Nn, 


s to need comment. I will only say 
ieve every superintendent, prin- 
teacher may make the oncoming 
worth more in an edueative way 

articular boys and girls than it 

herwise be by putting a little bug 
‘s of certain fathers and mothers. 
little bug will not be the name of 
“ust. 
sind of 
ve been explaining is not theoret- 


teaching and organization 
s it simply a matter of a job. It 
‘active statesmanship, it is a work 
h only the best and all of the best 
We are ready—all of 


more truly edueative course of 


fe must go. 


We shall never get it by addition or 
m. We ean get it only by organi- 
Joun A, H. Kerru 
Wis. 


EDUCATION OF THE IMPRISONED 


sis a day of astounding contrasts. 


s being waged in the most dreadful 


lisastrous manner ever conceived in 
Al! that human ingennu- 


le keen and powerful by modern 


1 of man, 


ittainment, could devise, has been 
| to gratify ‘‘man’s inhumanity to 
which 

From 
eneath, 


makes countless thousands 
the the 


and from the waters under 


air above and 


rth, destructive, death-dealing mis- 
been hurled upon combatant and 
nbatant fact, 


| the acme of its development and 


alike: in war has 


solace we can find is in the hope 


its very perfection of destructive 


t may become impossible. This is 


war of the opening of the twen- 
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tieth 
Ww aged 


century 


Now the paradox The spir 
ity was never more prevalent 
ntluence 


plete, its never mor 


Robert Browning Says ‘Love. 
faith, these make humanity 


al d 


these to day stands forth 


and note charae 


sign. 


fullest ree 
“scatters plenty 
Fond care of childhood 


charity for the 


with rernaitir 

o'er 

revere! 
aged, 


poor, 


and Te 


svimpa 
the wayward 
the afflicted, 
Injustice 
itv’s firmamer 
be at hand 

[ have spoken of this as a contra 
struggle 
as the 


rather a with humanity 


humanity two opponents 


I 
ity has ever been a 
that a 
eould 


however, has been slowly but none t 


fiant, mau 


strength by all rrowing 
Ing ¢ivilization devisi 
ie . 
lf power, and 
Llow 


turn to war when thinking « 


surely, drawing to its 


David will overwhelm Goliath 

urally we 

humanity. Surely it is 

field it has had its greatest oppor 

has worked its widest ravage 
Nevertheless, 


thy re ure 


ments of society in 


though unrecognized 
This 
the criminal 

Our 


is notably true 


hearts and 


day toward the convict 


subject suggests that wi 


ment of him and our duty t 


Comm 


the point of view of 


of us are expert penologists 


proach this subject only 


nues of common sense and hun 


an evidence that we 


pr ISSECSS 
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acteristics, we must first establish ourselves 
as humane and common sense individuals 
by making clear that nothing we say or do 


loing or 


indicates that we condone w rong 
desire to ‘‘blazon evil deeds or consecrate 
the crime.’’ The criminal is not a martyr. 
Ile does not deserve effusions of hysterical 
minds nor should he be the object of mawk- 
ish sentiment. Crime is crime, and must 
be painted in darkest eolors as a violation 
of the law of God and man. Our common 
sense must lead us to condemn the tend- 
ency to make heroes of notorious criminals 
who escape or avoid the just operation of 
the law through wealth, political influence 
or any other undue or undeserved assist- 
ane With this reservation, so as to main 
tain our reputation for common sense, we 
may consider the reason for punishment 
and the manner in which this should be in- 
feted. Punishment for crime at first was 
regarded as vengeance for a wrong ecom- 
mitted, but as Bacon says, ‘‘It is a kind of 
wild justice which the more man’s nature 
runs to it, the more ought law to weed it 
out.’’ With such a view of punishment 
little heed would naturally be given to its 
amelioration. Few certainly regard punish- 
ment in this light to-day. In general, retri- 
bution is the basis of punishment for crime 
and through the ages the endeavor has been 
carefully to adapt and adjust the penalty 
to the offence on the prineiple of ‘‘an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’’ Thus, 
Cicero in his ‘* de officiis *’ (123) deelares: 
‘‘eare should be taken that the punishment 
does not exceed the guilt, and also that some 
men do not suffer for offences for which 
others are not even indicted’’: and Horace. 
in ‘‘Satires’’ (1, 3, 119) urges his friends 
not to ‘pursue with a terrible scourge him 
who deserves a light lash.” The penalty 
must bring a just recompense for misdeeds 
but—of greater importance—it must re- 


sult in the abandonment of erime after 


release, and serve as a warning to 


the danger of similar experience 
TI 


committing of similar offence 


erude form, is the principle 


on 


based our ¢ ntire system of pul a} 


crime. We must. however. add ¢} 


tant consideration that ther 


When the welfare of society 


incarceration of those erimin;: 


Lily 


It is convenient and natural to 


old theory that punishment n 
harsh and terrible so as to 
deterrent effect and thus redue 
of crime, This is the view, ] 
of an assistant commissioner 
New York City as set forth 
press a few days ago. We 
theless, that the deterrent eff. 
of released criminals, who hav 
on 


tis 


i 


Yr) 


oned in terrible surroundings is 


system based on this theorv has 


ecomplish its purpose, for the p 
free returns to his crime wit 
injury which makes him n 
than befor The interests o 
not furthered, then, by a cruel 


policy in the treatment of the 


but rather are endangered. part 


unsanitary surroundings rend 


oner physically and mentally 


r 


h) 
i 


' 


Y 


} 
| 
‘ 


a 


his fellows. Llow wisely d PS 


Seneca speak when, in his ‘‘d 


he declares ‘‘that he who has 


fault Is to he corrected both hb 


by force, kindly and sever 
made better for himself and 


without punishment, but with 


\ 


lv 


On the side of punishment it is ev 


the emphasis must be placed, 
the deprivation of liberty and 
implies. The treatment must | 


and not negative. It must | 


not break down so that a man may 


realize his misdeeds through 


faction but may be led to ad 


+} 
all 


ye 


Ou 


seit 


v\+ 
} 


S 
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hen released from imprisonment. 
be accomplished in many Ways, 
thoughts to-day are directed to 
ssibility of education in the treat- 
-onvict. 
neral purpose of educating th 
s mainly to give him greater intel 
1 thus render him a better, more 
ry and more useful person, 
n or without the prison walls. 
ll be accomplished if we bring 
him the dissatisfaction with self 
hich Seneca de- 
s greater than any punishment, 
tion may be offered that educa 
oniy serve to make him more 
venting and committing erime. 
true in ¢ xceptional cases of ex 
Vily, and may be controlled hy 
servation and restriction, but the 
d definite purpose of educating 
t must be his preparation for 
service in a chosen career after re 
is no greater field for voea- 
ian the prison cell Phil 
rencies may be ready to supply 
nt for the released convict, but if 
rained for a part cular calling, 
nd a relapse into crime will almost 
follow. 
not call attention to what may be 
the more sentimental side of this 
ih as the manliness and self re- 
ch the possession of knowledge 
res. In view of all this we are amazed 
SO little has been done In this field. 
assume, then, that education should 
n important part of the experience 
e and eonsider what its char- 
‘should be. 


ter number must at first be the 


Inasmuch as the needs of 


should primarily aim to prepare 
e vocations which ean readily 
pted by the released convict. With 


o the fundamental subjects 
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and, finally, they can supply 
teachers from their own ranks if necessary. 
The recognizing as 
never before their duties to the great mass 
they so 


this respect, 


universities are now 


education which 


How wonderful the oppor- 


who deserve 
eagerly desire. 
tunity to render service to the state in thus 
privileges to those 


bringing educational 


whom the state must keep in confinement, 
but to whom, nevertheless, it owes the duty 
of humane and kindly eare. 

JAMES C, EGBERT 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT 
FUND OF NEW YORK CITY 


Pius fund, which affects fifteen hundred re- 


tired teachers, many of them with no other 


means, is unable to pay the claims on it. 
August pensions amounted to $98,000, and the 
sum available is $58,000. For the remainder 
of the year the sum of $265,000 is available, 
while the pensions amount to $480,000. 
Comptroller Prendergast, who regards it as his 
official duty to guard payment for the schools, 
has issued the following statement: 


For the most part, the attitude of the board of 
education has been one of apathy and indisposition 
to approach the subject in any vigorous way. The 
teachers, through their organizations, have op 
posed every change which involved the least addi- 
tional financial burden on their part. The teachers 
now contribute one per cent. of their salaries to 
while the actuarial cost of the benefits 
the law would probably be in the 


That the city should 


the fund, 
provided in 
neighborhood of 15 per cent. 
assume the burden of the difference can not even 
be considered. 

held at which 


Prendergast, 


Early in 1915, conferences were 


Comptroller Henry 


were pre sent 
Bruere, city chamberlain, representing the pension 
commission of the board of estimate and appor- 
tionment; President Churchill, of the board of edu- 
eation; Vice president John Greene, commissioners 
of education Bennett, Willeox and Gillespie, and 
Lyman A. Best, secretary of the board of retire 
conferences evolved a plan to give 
sufficient fund 1917, 


which time it was expected the pension commis- 


ment. These 


income to the until before 
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sion’s recommendations for a permanent reorva; 


zation of all of the city’s pension funds mig 
given effect. 
Teachers’ salaries for absences and excis: 
eys allotted to this fund, were to be elin 
and instead the city was to contribute, ir 
installments, $558,000 per annum. This fig 
obtained by averaging the total income f: 
salary deductions and excise moneys for thy 
five years, and amounts to about 2 per cent 
would be n 


present payroll. This amount 


orable to the fund than a continuance of 


sting plan. The teachers, moreover, were ¢ 


tribute 3 per cent. of their salaries instead 
per cent., as at present. 

The board of estimate approved the p! 
necessary drafted. Three 


bills for the relief of the fund had been s 


legislation was 


to the legislature. One advocated by Miss | 
Strachan had been introduced by the s¢ 
whom the city’s bill was entrusted. Wher 


the teachers were strong!y 


informed that 
to the city bill, he failed to present it. After ad 
lay of over a week, it was introduced 
senator. 
The 


the plan approved by the board of est 


teachers’ organizations vigorous 
the officially designated special committe: 
board of education and used every means 
it. 
The teachers not only fought the city’s 
were unable to unite in support of any of t 
native measures advocated by their various org 
zations. The result of this situation was t 
powers in control of the legislature, in des 
finding a measure which would be gener 
ported announced that there would be 


tion on the matter this year. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF DECATUR, ILI 
Mr. J. O. 


schools of Deeatur, Ill., who has r 


ENGELMAN, superint 


reelected by unanimous action of 


with a salary increased to $4,000, sends 
following items in regard to the sch 
city: 

1. A four-room addition to on 
mentary schools and an eight-room 
plus manual training and domestic 
to another building are in process of 


We hope to have these add 


ready for occupancy in September. 


just now. 


2. The maximum salaries paid to 
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n increased within the two years of of the sever: 


cision from $635 to $725 in the ele- to deliver the address, he request 
"on, : , make these criticisms matin ts ‘ 
schools, while the maximum of our ik ns the 
, ° Speer t t Dr. Mayr ee ‘ 
1 teachers has been raised one hun- i ‘ , 
: a ited the riticisms fron ind ‘ 
fifty dollars. 
. " } D ° ° So far is Ve know ) ' ‘ 
nine } tfoaet ¢t -atur is sit- 
g ng cae Tact a aan ir i os dene cach at 9 Dr. J so 
heart of one of the finest agricul- jaye invitea a at ee : 
ns of the country and certainly in — ¢o improve thei nas 


¢ 


f one of the greatest corn belts of Mann invited criticisms of re 
we are introducing a four-year and attacked them and their work | 
rriculture into our high-school be- out doing them the stice to apprize t 


September. Mr. T. R. Isaacs, a ‘tention, or affording them the 


f the College of Agriculture of the ‘°' iny mistakes . 
] “23 a.) .} r 4} Such cond t i f 
of Illinois, will take charge of the 
towards ~ en é t < 
: ? : - of wi he L me ( 
re discontinuing the special super- ; 
ind work in the lower grades of our iMate. ie ; a 


ause that work, thro igh the efficient Dr. Mann entitled 

the woman who has had charge of it but what sort 

er of vears, has been put upon a very professor of mathen s seeks fro 
sis and because the te achers in the pla nts about e | Ss 

les are now very much better trained ng, and 


} nounce their work before the 


rk on coming to us than they were 


On the other hand, we are - 
° P AL? fessor 1s W ng t Ke elt ‘ 
g special supervision of penmanship, 
. fs } rit en ’ 3 

nmanship seems to have been neg- 

, ‘ por pr Vv every ‘ ( t t 
some time and we hope that the site? 
supervisor of this department will Thie is not a ” 


tandard of writing all along the line. speech at a We believe in that f 


standard can be raised satisfactorily would not illenge the r f 
period of three or four or five years ers in any of r departments to I 
hope to dispense with the supervisor ‘0M of their opinion o : 
. S tio he f 
ne reason that we are now dispens- a ; 
, . Dr. Mann's rit S } ‘ 
supervision of the hand work. 
inv diseussior f pr é 
PROFESSOR OF PHYSIOLOGY AT TULANE BOral OF Fongtom, ‘ 
UNIVERSITY conduct il es the right or propris 
\ result of criticisms of the methods and ®*SS0F J2viting and procuring | 
. . . > on - CY sms of . rot he } ‘ 
f the Medical School of Tulane Uni- 
1: " - al witho I ‘ ft ) 
a public address, Dr. Gustave Mann 
; - preside ft t ! 
dismissed from the chair of physiol-  , badent , 
ne s ents na © I 
[his action has followed a report from a De Maen %s toe D 
of the trustees in the course of raneous utterat 
VY say dress nd for + ' 
ittee is satisfied from the testimony sponsibilit} 
at Dr. Mann solicited the eriticisms of A profess secret 
professors from certailr students for among the s ” I 
T l eising those pr ifessors I p aenies s ) ectiol The 
Day spe the stud S sn { 
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who seems unable to appreciate the necessity of 
each professor acting in relation to such matters 
through and with his own faculty and dean, and 
the president of the university, but takes occasion 
before the student body and the publie to make 
attacks upon the institution which he admits were 
based upon insuflicient information and which we 
are all endeavoring to build up, is, in our judgment, 
not a responsible member of one of its most im- 
portant faculties. 

It is to be remembered too, that this is not the 
first time that the name of Dr. Mann has been be- 
fore the board or one of its committees for con- 
sideration; and while recogniz ny Dr. Mann’s skill 
and ability in his own branch, the committee is of 
the opinion that the conduct of Dr. Mann has been 
such as to require a termination of his connection 
with the university. 

The medical faculty declare that ‘‘it is doubtful 
if he [Dr. Mann] will ever be at harmony with the 
entire faculty of the school of medicine’’; and 


notwithstanding their willingness to have him re 


main, as they declare, ‘‘at this time,’’ we feel that 
this recommendation results from the fear that 
the severance of Dr. Mann’s relation with the 
medical college will be attacked by him and the 
university suffer harm. 

fut in our judgment, the harm to come from 
that severance or from aught Dr. Mann ean do, is 
slight compared to the injury his retention or the 
injury he has already caused; besides which, and 
of greater importance than all, is the issue in 
volved in the proper determination of the case, 
Without regard to questions of expediency or fear 
of unjust criticism and the necessity of meeting 
the responsibility which the president of the uni 
versity, the dean and the medical faculty declare 
to be ours, and which we ourselves know we must 
meet. 

We have full confidence that when the facts are 
known, it will be found that no other course was 
possible than a termination of Dr. Mann's rela- 
tions with the university. 

We therefore recommend: 

That the connection of Dr. Gustave Mann with 
this university be forthwith terminated, and that 
he be at once so notified, and a copy of this re 
port and of the action of the board furnished to 


h ™m if he so desires, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
* LineraL Edueation and the Time-Spirit ” 
will be the subject of the convocation address 


at the University of Chicago on September 3. 


The orator is Professor Nathaniel Butler 
the department of education in the wu 


Mr. W. A. MeCurpy, was retired 
position of state supe rvisor of Rural & 


in Ohio on July 1, through the k 


ojal 
si 


ing to make an appropriation for his sa 
Dr. W. S. FrRaxkuin has resigned 


chair of physics in Lehigh University. 


Dr. Witnetm Trapert has, on 
his health, retired from the chair 
in the University of Vienna and fr 
directorship of the Bureau of Meteor 
Geodynamics. 

Dr. Kart Repuicn, professor of ¢ 
the German Technical School at Prag 
been elected to be rector for the fort 
vear., 

PRESIDENT SCHURMAN’S  recomme 
looking to faculty participation in 
ness administration of Cornell | 
have been made a special ord r of busit 
the next meeting of the Board of Tru 
be held in the fall. At the June m 
the board the special committee w! 
been considering the recommendations 
ference with a committee of the facult 
a report. The board ordered that 
port be printed and that copies be s 
the trustees and the members of the { 
committee. They are to submit any sus 
tions they may have to make in adva 
the board’s fall meeting. 

Ir appears that Tufts College v ' 
receive the $500,000 bequeathed to it by Fr 
S. Pearson. The estate consists largely of in- 
vestments in Mexico and these hav 
depreciated in consequence of existin 
turbances that the property will be insu‘ 
to provide the trust fund of $4,000,000 x 
Dr. Pearson directed should be set ay 
his family before any other legacies ar 

Roy G. Biakey, assistant professor 
omies at Cornell since 1912, has 
professorship at the University of M iT 

Proressor Katuryn Gorpon, of 
ulty of Simmons College, has a 
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I hen rilsii, and 


) | essor t yg 
‘arl Detlev Jessen, professor of Ger- log Or ~ 
have | granted leaves of ab- 
: . I IN | 
1915-16 Professor James ‘ 
% r i 
ssor of ps gy, Professor 
| Lag pr ssor ol pl Pp | 
‘ ( r J : Barnes, associate pro- : 
s, and Dr. Gr Mead Andrus 
} ’ | 
Sor hilosophy, return Or Sir J \ 
3 { sence ( J \ | 
\ 10 \ug Is 13 neiu \ 
t 0 I 
re rf = iu it mm were m@ive 
gb ig A sso t; Py 
\ Hol f devartment of v1 . 
eu ersityv. discusse th 
I I Children tor ¢ en 
The Home as a Social Center 
l re Gerald Soares, |! | 
' " 





M nd began teaching school when —_— 
een. He became principal of tl i 
$ Northampton, Mass., and ul , 
st r in the South Wilbraham ...,. 
He had been mayor of Red Bank. of yature. which w 
STEVENS CALLENDER, professor {f po- s northen 
my in the Sheftield Scientit was extr I] 
‘ \ a University sin 1903. die | he utt ‘ 
August 8 it the ig of fi cal t 
He was graduated from Oberlin Col portunity | 
1891, and had been instructor in polit t 
sal Wathads CiMinas wad eh Mak: wee ene 
| y and professor at Bowdoin Col Scie x 
) ' | 
\ ANDER STEWART, principal of St. pin f ! 
ge, St. Andrews, died July 21 lit \ 
intment was the parish of — stor 
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have been toned down for publication by his 
assistants. His death at the age of seventy- 
eight has disappointed the hopes of those who 
looked forward to see him finish the great 
work now so near completion.” 

R. L. Pork and Company, of New York 
City, have been authorized by New York Uni- 
versity to compile a new and complete alumni 
directory of all its schools. The alumni are 
earnestly requested to cooperate with them in 
furnishing material to insure the issuing of an 
accurate and up-to-date directory. All finan- 
cial matters connected with the issuing of the 
directory are in the hands of R. L. Polk and 
Company, in whom the complete sales rights 
of the publication will be vested. The univer- 
sity will cooperate with the publishers to in- 
sure a creditable publication. 

THe singing of peace songs by the children 
of the publie schools all over the country when 
sessions begin again in September has been 
taken up in the National Education Associa- 
tion. The superintendents and supervisors of 
music in many cities and towns will give 
prominence to peace singing, using the selee- 
tions of ten songs chosen by the “ Peace Song 
Committee,” which includes many representa- 
tive musicians, such as W. L. Tomlins and 
Frank Damrosch of New York; Frederick 
Stock and Harrison M. Wild of Chicago; 
Stokowski of Philadelphia; and Arthur Foote 
of Boston. 

True University of Chicago baseball team, 
with Coach Harlan O. Page and Associate 
Professor Chester Whitney Wright, of the 
department of political economy, are on their 
way to Japan. The party is scheduled to sail 
on August 25 for the Hawaiian Islands, 
where a series of games will be played with 
the Oahu Baseball League, which is com- 
posed of Chinese, Portuguese, Hawaiian, and 
United States Service teams. On September 
10 the party will leave Honolulu on _ the 
“Shinyo Maru,” arriving in Nippon about 
September 21. From Yokohama the team 
will go to Tokyo, where headquarters will be 
established for a month’s visit. The three 


international series of games to be played will 


be against the three universities, Waseda. Kk, 
and Meiji. 


Tue Boston Instructive District Nursi; 
Association, with Simmons College and +} 
School for Social Workers, offers a ce rs 
eight months for graduate nurses wishing : 
prepare for public health nursing in its vari 
ous branches, including infant welfare work 
and municipal and rural nursing. During ¢} 
past few years there has been a very noti 
able increase in the demand for nurses 
equipped for all forms of visiting nursing 
in factory and other industrial welfare work. 
school nursing—and for hospital social ser 
ice. In addition the widespread interest 
preventive measures for tuberculosis, 
welfare and mental hygiene is adding 
stantly to the demand for nurses in edy 
tional and preventive work under stat 
local boards of health, or private agencies | 
cities, towns and rural communities. Ap) 
cants must be graduated from a_ nursing 
school, giving at least two consecutive years 
in a general hospital and also giving mater: 
training; and must be registered nurses 
They must also have had at least a high-sc} 
training or its equivalent. The course beg 
September 22, 1915, and ends June %, 111! 
with holidays at Christmas and in the spring 
Three fourths of the students’ time are g 
to work at Simmons College and the Sel 
for Social Workers and one fourth to practis 
work with the Instructive District Nursing 


Association. 


Ir is stated in Nature that the Oxford U1 
versity school of geography has ann 
courses of lectures and practical instruct) 
to be given next term on the following s 
jects: Central Europe, physical and eco: 
geographical distribution of man and of r 
occupations; form and movements of thy 
(Professor Herbertson); geography of Brit 
(Mr. Beckit and Miss MacMunn); lar 
(Mr. Beckit) ; meteorology (Mr. Ke: Ire 
surveying (Mr. MacKenzie). Lectures wi 
given on general geology and the g 
India by Professor Sollas, and on the hist 


geography of Great Britain by Mr. C. Grant 








tson. The committee for anthropology 
es lectures and informal instruction on 
anthropology, psychology, geograph- 
ribution, prehistoric archwology and 
social anthropology and philology. 
turing staff includes Professor A. 
Mr. H. W. Blunt, Mr. H. Balfour, 

r of Exeter College, Professor J. L. 
Professor Sollas, Mr. E. T. Leeds, Mr. 
Carritt, Mr. Grithth, Dr. Marett, Pro- 
Vinogradoff, Mr. C. Bailey, Professor 
Mr. V. A. Smith, Mr. S. Langdon, 

P. Manning, Professor Wright, the prin- 
Jesus College, Professor J. A. Smith 

Mr. A. C. Madan. Special lectures for 
bationers will be given by Mr. H. 


nd Dr. R. R. Marett. 


\G to law no child under the age of 

irs may be employed in New York 

nv factory or mercantile establish- 

it having first secured a permit 
Department of Health. In order 

such a permit the child is required 

a certificate stating that he has 

ast Grade 7a in school. In addi- 

s, the child must pass a physical ex- 

1 conducted by the Department of 
Che Journal of the American Medi- 

mn states that during the quarter 

lune 30, 1915, 10,606 permits were issued 
S children were refused. The total 
f physical examinations made was 

*. In the course of these examinations 
ng defects were found: defective 
128; defective hearing, 142; defective 
thing, 291; hypertrophied tonsils, 


fective nutrition, 277; cardiac disease, 


nary diseas _ ne; orthope die defects, 


is diseases, 37; ective teeth, 


ter, 75; skin diseases, 26; hernia, 14; 


glands in neck, 2,250; acute eve dis- 


NG to a bulletin from the University 
ri sixty per cent. of the graduates of 
( ege of Agriculture go back to the farm 

vners, farm manag 


rs, or renters. 


ining forty per cent. are found 
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“back to the farm movement” by helping in 


the advancement of agriculture. 


Some evidences of progress during 
Middletown, Conn., schools, 


five years in the 
are as follows 

The number of grades below the high sel l re 
duced from nine to eight 

Simple graduation exercises with presentation of 
d plomas provided at tl completion of the ele 
mentary school course 

Persistent red tion in the number f retarded 
ind o erage p pils n the grades 

Marked improvement in the te g of primary 
number to all pupils and of reading t ldret 
of foreign parentage 

In addition to the sew rea nd w 0d vork alre udy 
ir grades six to eight, cooking provided for eighth 
grade girls 

Grade pupils encourage 1 to make home gardens 
of flowers and vegetables. 

Summer cat ip sel ol pr ded for backward 
pul le 

Vacation s i] aken over and sup] ed by the 
x oo r Tie 

Windows kept oper na the gra ro 8 

A school nurse employed in the grades 

Salary schedule for grade and oh-s ol te 
ers established 

Cooking, sewing, millinery, commer subjects 
and voeational nformatior ntroduced to tl 
high school 

One year of mechanical drawing in the high 
school enlarged to two years each of mei inl il 
and free-hand drawing. 


Three tennis courts nroy ded for the use of 


high-school pupils. 


The gr wth of hool from 


Middletown Iligh S 


379 to 690 pupils and the annual i from non 


come 


resident tuition from $10,800 to over $25,000. 


1914, only four cities in the state grad 


four 


In June, 
vear high-school 


New Haven, 


large class from a 


Middletown; 


uated a 


course than they were 


Bridgeport, Hartford and Waterbury. Our class 
numbered 122. 
The completion in 1914 of a $95,000 addition 


school with eighteen new classrooms 


to the high 
and 


a capa itv of 


assembly hall with 
for 


laboratories and a superb 


persons and 


gymnastics and dancing 


850 suitabl school 


exercises, 
With 


school has 


enrs lle d, the 


Ohio 


915 students summer 


the State Univer- 


begun at 


AND 
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sity. It is expected that the enr 
1.000 before 


} 


exceed the en Is 


session 


large st 


the number that has eve r att 
school. Due to the success of last 5 
inother six weeks’ course of lectures 
superintendents and principals of e 
s being conducted, and many Ohi 

are in attendance. Lectures are gi 


county institutes, 
1 athleties an 


to superintendents. 


THe be Brown | 


has acted favorably upon a recom 


ard of fellows of 


of the faculty that “ beginning wit 


demie vear 1915-16 applicants for ; 
courses in the I 
grees of A.B. and Ph.B. be 
the beginning and at the 


and that notice of t 


Tniversity lead 
admitte 
midd] 
demic vear,; 
Sent at an early date to all preparat 
This 


ner asing I 


interested in the matter. ” 


been dictated by the 


plications for admission from thx 


the high 


schools and 


number of schools graduating 


Che 


twice each year is annually increas 


‘coming evident that the studer 


with the 


I 


ee able TO 
At 


go on at ones 
six large sc 
Technical Hop 
Hig 


are 


the present time 


near Providence, the 
(Cranston and East Providence 
Normal 


year, 


and the School 


lasses twice a 


winter graduates of the Springfield, M 


other high schools outside the State 


been received by the university. 1 


does not involve the disrupting of 


order of the curriculum, in which n 


instruction is given in_ cont 


beginning in September. 


eourses 


present at least, a few courses, 


mathematics, which ean begin 


semester, will be arranged for thi 


entrants, and in the following f: 
for the most part fall into the regu 


The 


ranged, however, that the complet 


ber-June program. work cat 


Applications fr 
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Enrollment 

1911-1912 2.91 158 
10] 1913 1,436 2,548 
1¥] Q] 5.204 3,25 


fotal registe 
1911-1912 ? 669 1,60 
1912-1913 3 8 1,42 
1913-1914 1,887 2,909 
Average register 
911-1912 15 Tal 
1912-19138 1,784 71 
191 1914 » 185 1,441 


ittendance 
1912 
1913 
1914 


number of 


Ave rage 
1911 
1912 
1913 

A ve rage 


classes 
1911-1912..... 50.8 8 
1912-1913...... P 66.6 354 
1913-1914......... 89.6 54.8 

Average attendance 

per class 
1911-1912 90.6 20. 
1912-1913 19.6 2] 
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Average Average Average Num Aver 
Register Attendance ber of Classes ance 


Jewelry design oveccecoce ° 1 
Stained glass design ‘ ] 
Plastics meee ] 
Mural decoration ( 3 

Textile design ......... ; iianiiibaniaail 15 aeF 12 l 
Book illustration , ‘ ; 20 17 ] 
Costume design POU er Ya {4 i] ] 
Metal design Pp Smee as 21 1S ] 
Poster design , 14 ] l 


lotal, industrial art subjects 216 1st 1] 
Physical training : : ee ‘ ; 5 5 
Commercial branches 280 229 178 15] 7.6 7 
Klementary branches a a 18 7 13 12 1.2 ] lt 
Languages , 27 19 ] 

lotal, evening trade schools weeee 3,080 4,503 2,569 3,163 128.2 164.8 


Pattern-cutting ; nee ; PERS ies 60 30 pe 93 9 l 
Waist-draping ; 24 19 13 14 l l 
Shirt waist operating ..... Sn ep ae ee = , 31 D2 19 35 1.4 2 } 
Embroidery operating 12 17 5 11 i) ] 
Straw embroidery 13 14 1] 13 l l 
Lamp-shade making ; eS 13 l4 > 4 8 9 1 
Designing 12 15 3 11 l 






Evening Trade Schools are as 1 vs tion is the pr 0 s of the H 
I} ‘ nly re admitted who are ! which devotes self entire] t 
tendance t 1 dav s 1 y Ze i rh var is privat l versit 
pli ved during the day n so regular occu- cademies also g irses 
patior luring ilter? ns nd evening 
Students may general, e] heir ow struction, however, is not ft 
courses, but they are not ved to el York Trade School, in Man 
courses for which they are not prepared Pratt Ins te Brookly1 
Only one course navy b el | is each t med is Two 1 the ette ve 
course occupies the entire time of the student. the training of students in tec] 


(" rfificates of Pr ficienc y are awarded in At the present time most of tl 


( ich e urs to thos who hav d ne satisfactory voted to trade eduecati n is done 
work and who have maintained an average at ning schools. This is because most 


tendance of at least 80 per cent. of the whol ple who are to benefit by the in 

number of sessions in any two terms. engaged in earning a livelihood dur 
Other Trade Schools. Besides the system « f There is, however, a stro 

trade schools of the Board of Education, there instruction of the kind during 

are also a number of public and private insti and afternoon. 

tutions in New York City, where trades, arts Value of Trade Education Not } 

and mechanical professions of all kinds are Appreciated.—There exist to-day 

taught, and which are usually well attended. for people in almost all trades, 
Among the free publie institutions may be  fessions to develop their abil 

mentioned the Cooper Institute, which is doing mentary study. In fact, the sup 


very valuable work in advancing ambitious ececeds the demand—which is 
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tion in this « intr’ rs lue t a great extent 
, ef! ent, the DAY 
to the good 1 a en ee —— ‘a SD I 
place in evening 
of the Atlant | iea has ! yt en root —_ ‘ ‘ 
é Tore ‘ 
] + + - 
Im tlie I t i States i i re ys are exX- n + } m4 , 
pected tron t tor the yorKkingman, ti em But ft S ray 
} , 4) ‘ 
plover, and the community of trade inst 








perintel nit f evening scl Is d iring 1910 t! t st I 
17 | ‘ tT 
1913, New York City, w se! to give ! . 
—— seis } lt t 3 
dea as ) \ s x l : i results 
- . 1 ereTore Ther 
’ ] + 
btal | fror t 1 edu } in New York 
’ ’ y ’ tr ? y ‘ Fr t eT t< tT + ’ 
ve v is | ere rade experience 
ep ts T t rKer ot i eT i ill J t I re rea es } ic¢ es t 
tinr ind it , n ft the scho fter a day con npoartiy? 
ot rd t en | vs i ind nent fatigue n sho he s 
len i the to f extraord y effort. Only to € prevo 
t he ‘ Vv, energe nd ent s1as rkers are r) rtunity for ¢t 
, (Toy ’ 

! il S » le ! gy | lere ol ider pers ‘ 
sider oO ene nd a el 
Inder the est t . ever e evening experienc. ’ 

™ t 
‘ oltre = nego ? eT Ties t t T Vo t s , + S ) 
iré I t ‘ frendance es I 
> ry 
/ rd 
i ( I 
> 1 
P ; ssor il i 
‘ jues ) I ( ri yy i new ( i 
event! ‘ > ) ~ lé t ( A tew sin é B N 
trad t he learned: on the other hand a pu] SOTTH iu f 
; for 4 first t ‘ wn eve rad , { , 
! Oo fails t et a certain background of gestions v 
exper ’ ¢ t uy es i naer;r ikes erat ? 
to obt , 1 } ours W \ rs of tr é , - 4 
. . : : ‘ . + ¢ 1 
experi é t q f $ ( : 1 pul . . ty 
il ne oO tr ie 8s ) il { veeks 
1 1 shoy o not give hin ~ is e shop 
iwoks t the product nd the s ) t the n It is we know 


tion to is vening trade <¢ Ss ‘ ircely get e end 1 the gr 
trade training, th gh he ! ) n the ele ive ttained the 
ments of a t 1 tra ng lal edge of Lore f t 
trade pr esses i | S e put 
( ontit ym st ent is in a fferent pos t pride s } 

— I 

lifferer He gets from the s t ee chee I Se eee 
hase ¢ time to g é nd , the ear? or} Peas ‘Tl - a th , 

‘ S | sting \ t ( ear? I t o t I ts i serious and st 
right piace is the s I vould 7 é t. re ting heeames a x ¢ 
every new st¢ t the 1 l eo tions of ness quire permane 
ind mar f r yg lle n \ ind doe¢ earn some ears g es ] et 
ne phase ft s tr e or of some related t le o. what uppens t 
be St ‘ é te the s ficanee f ea to shape s future 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS vear to vear; (4 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BRITISH NATIONAL teachers; (5) the a 


UNION OF TEACHERS . wre . . 
. the trol of educa 7 
| \ | | 3 
r ne nay 
4} : 
1 ft 1 fre juent 
ey p hich , ed 88.000. nd 3 . 
i . 
| Y 
i A s v s¢ i 
I I } t } 1 c c Talse 
, . ] S tea ‘ i—+ 
g re 
eal ’ r f n ge , g 
{ r} Y : the é t 
I the re x ; 
the . | t | estoft 5 5 Z 
I t t 
during | r wi I I lent 
, ‘ ‘ I 
Mr VW B Stee! ty - he muni 
nal lar l. Der ' wura mane 
3} s 
it ed t a the + har RES p 
inder t . sider ns. namel their ents 
ren l pularity tt pr | recent ¢r ’ 
f elf ae red that ther rr t nt inanectors. ¢ r -_ on 
t 14.650 fulls 1 | " r ! @ to- Ss pro! 1 ] fea o oa 
, 
the ’ ~ vl ( not | | pos + ; 4 fe on 
’ 
11d T ng { [his [ re Tor pay ~ 
tention t rela t t S 1 P 
the vel , rt 1 te rs its ‘ nad x ’ 
Ihe f f $ r s whet 1! rs - 
tif ‘ l es 7 t y 
‘ ‘ ‘ é ‘ n | 1Ss¢ ] 
IM the r Lé 0 s i V At he . . £4 
‘ ‘ +] ‘ 
n was ad I 
to put forth all poss eliort 
( 
Pe. ] +] — 
nationally, to secure e i | 
‘ ‘ s And e sa . . ' ; . 
. + } e th, —nee anlos £10) ard scale of salaries for certificated 
r s its certified mis ers in primary scl s. The s 
1? ] 
ess Ir st f vas as Tollows | r pr s 
e Nat i f ‘ s is entirely wis me minimum. £90 ($450): n ” 
for the potent recruits ¥ not enter the teat ($1.000). to be attained by ito} ner. 
protessio . . ments; women, minimum, £80 ($4 x 
eventu Salary of at eas t , per veal Oo every mun £160 ZQN) to he rea = 
’ ind £i¢ P \ ymal resin is t ‘ . « 
matie increments. For metrop r 
i \ 1 higner é < or st ~ 1 their : : i 
metropo! tan <¢ ~ ers a 
stry and s ess al the s g face of for ; 
yo £100 ($500): maxin n. £250 ($1.2 
é ‘ it Oo ( ‘ ~ ) 
minimum £90 = ($450) max he 
" 0 
, } S1.000) 
Other causes fot e unpopularit f th 
: Che resolution excited discuss S 
service were summed uy] I ws 
ne llmerence b tw n the rang 3 
The f t tles W the co 
demanded for me ind won t r 
de s f j teachers eS he I 
. . 
ronoOSs wiinic¢ tions ere 
real esteen the be g of t ‘ er’s all proposed modification wel 
ficate by the ird of education itself, and by view of the difficulty of securing 1 
education authorities generally; (3) the lack of The vote in favor of the resolution w iy 
} 7 ° 


stenecy the I r of the certificate fron declared unanimous, 








